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^pdate^eacfiing skills of prbfes working ;¥ith young ^ 

niainstreamed handicapped children is described i-^two^prograa s--Osing 
Skflls Effe'ctiyely and Osina Pesources Effecti7elf--Were cbnd^^^^ 
cycles with 73 elementary regular and special educajti^^^t^^ and - 

daycare providers, class ejcperienGes ar^ the 
lobi^saispl^ ob1e^^ and progress fiorfs are included* Training 

results are repbr.ted to seve!^ cycles and are gTpuped by age of 
children taught, efiildperf^ data were obtained. Followup data 

indicated that 601 of the trainees who respbhded^^ 6 after ' ._ 

trainitia used .thal^^ eonsiderations of, 

!no-tiVationis eff^ performance are addressed. Ad va the 

field based model include opportuni^es for application of the 
skills, with feedback. (C't) 
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Tra1h-1hg 8ver Time: 
■: ' A Field-based - 
Model for Inservlce Delivery 



^"""Inservlee training Is the most cfffitiw^tt" method of updating 
the sRI 1 Is of classroom teaehers r TypTealfy > Inservl ce tral n1 ng 
ebhsists^^of "one-shot", or short-term didactic ihstruetlbh In a 
leettire or workshop format. Frequently, however, ^iie material 
taught 1h\the workshop dpes hot generalize successfully to use 
of the sk1\ll in the classroom. Possible reasons for .ttils linclude : 
the lack of act'lve trainee participation -fn the training, the 
lack of trainer feedback following a one-time lecture, the 
failure to provide for extensibh of sk.ill /pplleation and know- 
ledge .to. thei classroom, and the lack . of v,er1f1cat1oh of Correct, 
/usage of teaehihg skills and Improved pupil performance (Cavallaro 
siowitscfiekwGeorge, & Stowitscheki 1980). ROWeveri there is 
evvidence that on-the-job jjerformance can 5e improved if, in 
addition to didaetie i n s tr u c t io n ^ . p.e r s6n n el are giien_the • 



opportunity to practice .teaching sfeills in the field and to 
receive feedback on tljeir performance., (Doyle, 1 977; e^ssairt, 
1973; Rule 1972; Shbr%Si Salzberg, Stowitschek & Kerr, 197a; 
Shores, Cegelka & :Hel son, 1 973 ) . 

Often the topi'cs offered in 'in&ervic'fe training are classroom 
speei f 1 c For Mampl e ^ speci al e_duj:ati on teachers attend . 
workshops dealing with Pb 94-142 and" seizure control , whi 1 e 
elementary education personnel attend discussions on teacher- 
parent relationships and creative science activities. The 



• _ 1 ■ ■ _ _ . •_ : -I ■ ■ _ ^ ■ ■ 

lltiplenlbritatldh of PL 94-l«ff' tias recently em'phasj zed the .need for 
regular cla^ssrobiii teae as well as special edugatOFS to 
' r e c e 1 V e 1 n s ej^^rce - t ra4 n iff g r eg a r di';h g ejc c e p tlo n a 1 .chi Idren. — __J 
'WH«th^;rreal er Imagined, teachers may fear that they will be 
. confronted with a ma.ihstreamed child before they haye been 
adequately prepared. A field-based inserviee training program, 
in which training -sessions alternate with work on the ijob,. 
earn allay this fear^ by providing teacher^s with the opportunity 
to practice'teaching skills, receive feedback On their per- 
formance, and ajddress their specific classroom needs. 

Thfe purpose of this presentation is to describe a'field- • 
based inserviee training program designed to update teaching 
skills, of professionaLs working with young mainstreamed handi.- 
cappe'd children and to -discuss the results of such training.' 

Using Skills Effe-e ^ively and lisihq Resources Ei^f ecti vely ' 
were developed through a grant (number 60078,03165) from the 
Office of Jpecial Education and Rehabilitation Services, United 
States-Department of Educatio^^^^^ the RegioTal intervention 
Program Advisory Committeei Inc'. , Nashville, Tennessee. The 
content of the two programs consists of a continuum of teaching 
skills that are applicable to programs ,for young/children of 
varying handica^pping conditions or for other students whose - ^ 
develOpmeTital skills are at a preschool or early elementary , 
level. Using SkiJls Effectively (USE ) was designed to teach 
trainees to translate a particular child's needs into skill 
objectives, tti'^tise a program to teach a^ skill ^through direct 



ihstructidhi emd tb evaloa-te tfle results" p'f that l/istructidn . - 
Participants learn to assess a child's existing- skil.ls In a ilveh 
_isantent area (language,* pr_eaj;§deft1c„t_motbrii or ,s e 1 f - h eJ pl),»- tp- — 
select a prewritten teaching programi ^,0 teach the child and 
to keep, regular records of ' the child's performance. 

Using Resources Effect1'?gTy"(UREh wa s d e s ign e d ^to - he T p ^ - ; - ^ 
pfbfesslortaTs wbrRlhg with exeeptibhal- ehildreri enhanee their 
teaching elffectiveness by learning new ways tb ihcorpbrate twb 
kinds of rgsources: existing materials and other adults. 
■ Participants learn to develbp skill sequences and instructional 
programs using .their own aval 1 abl ^ materi al s.. They practice 

: - ' gi'. •- - • 

two systematic formats If or group instrudtlonj and rehearse 
methbds to teath' others, such as aides,- parents * or volunteers, 

X. _' ^ • ___ • _ _ __ _ . - -\ - - ■• 

to use specific instructional pragrams wi th chi 1 dren • ^ , 

\ fraihihg cycles were conducted In Tennessee and Connecticut * 
by seven different persbhSi tbtal enrbllment was 73. Enrol.lment 

per cycle ranged f.rbm five tb 17 persons;^ Trainees iri^1,yded 

Head S tar t teTc he rs f rom se vera 1 r u ra T Tennessee coiini i is i yuTTi c 
school elementary and special education' teachers from Hashville, 
and day care providers from Hartford, eohhecti cut ; Two cycles 
were taught by' teams of two trainers (one of these by program" 
dl^velbpers ) ; five cycles were taught b^f single tr^alners. 

The format: of bo^fi programs Is an al terhatiori betweer^ . 
experiences^ and work on 'the job. Teachers are ^introduced to 
concepts and procedures tiirdugh In-class dl scusslons and practice 

4 ' ■ ' ^ - . 

" ._ , ,% 

procedures through ^-ole playing and vi debtaped 'or written 
exerelsesi the content is organized into performance objectives 



*Wh1ch' requi re w products or Dbse:rved appl 1cat1on of 
specl f 1e\teachlF>g procedttres'i " ExaffiPles ^lL^At a i n e e - :6b j e c t i ve s^__^ \ 



•from the l|^SE pfog^^^^ in Figure 1; Objectives are listed 

in the lefl^ col umn . Objective 1 ette-rs C. pnd F indicate in-class 
and field o&jectives* re-specti ve'ly . 



Ih-clas's ^Vbjective 6.3.1. is "simulate 1-1 ^e:achihg from 



V,- 



trainee ' s .program. " ! Af t'^r determi ni ng , thirough « pretest that 
the ski 11 ■ i s a"^|iropri ate for , t child (that is* the child 
does not ,al readyt^exhi bit/the skf but has prerequisite behaviors), 
trainees pr&ctl^CB usiri^/the instructional program in a role play. 
Griteria from thi s\ objective are listed in the second column. 
Tra1ne.es must complete 10- trial s consisting of teacher instruetieh, 
child r-^^ponse* and teacher-presented consequence. They must 
praise the child it least ? times per minute^ ignore inappropriate" 
(hbn-dahgerous ) behavior, gi ve appropriate signals ( ihstrtictiohs ) , 
and Mye 80% agreement wj th^ the tra^ ner on^ child perfbrmahGe data 
- The role pi ay , i n wh4c h^ the ^ti^i Vdr &fl "a r e ins tr ue ted to answer 



% •_ _ _ ___ ______ 

'.correctly,- allows Ih^e teachers to become comfortable using the program 
. and materi alsand to receive feedback ^on their teaching before 

iifipl ementing;. the program withr'ait. actlial ' chi 1 d , 
'in-class objective .6.3.2. is "simulate 1-1 teaching" from 

the program using^ 'the correc^i on procedure." This activity 
*is Valso arrole play? h'owever * "chi 1 dren" are Instructed to 

occasional ly err. The criteria for this objective include' 

-'Y : .V '^^ _, ■ , - - - - 

. al f th^^e" for C.3..1. and consistent use of the specified correcti^oh 
procedure.' Inrclass objective 3. is "graph child data." ^ 
fTraihees* graph the data taken during the teaching role play. 



' Fi gure 1 

■ TRAINEE PROGRESS FORM 



Activity 


Criteria 


^Et^ 


J^UMBER TRIALS :: 
BEFORE MET 


Check out on 

CONTENT • 


80% CORRECT 






;.3.i - 

SIMULATE 1-TO-l 

ceachins fbom 
fbainee's own . 

'ROeRAM 

* 1 

jIHULaiE 1-TS-l 


Id CONSECUTIVE CORRECT TRIALS 
HAVING: ' 

A, PRAISE RATE AT bEASt 2 , 
PER MINUTE 

B. NO OFF TASK eONTACTS 
(INAPPROPRIATE BEHAVIOR 
TURNED off) 

■ V 
e, SIGNAbSl APPROPRIATE TO 
TASK, CONSISTENT t^HROUGfl 
TASK, NOT INTERRUPTED^ 
GIVEN ONLY WHEN tHiLD ON , 
TASK « - • 

B, 80% AGREEMENT. SN DATA TAKEN 
WHILE TEACHING 

' SAME As ABOVE - . 


V 


• 

-t 


L c w V n i u o - r 15 wi 1 

■rainee's own • 
»r0gram using 
correction 

»RdCEDURE 

:.3.3 

iRAPH CHIte 

lATA : 


F, «?PEF IFI FD" TORRFCTrON 7 
PROCEDURES FOLLOWED 

■ '. ' , • ;■ 

A, graph; CORRECTLY LABELED "\ 
fii TRAINER APPROVAL - 
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Flgdf^ 2 shows a . sartipl e. of bb j'jeet.l visis frerti the yR£_ pr^^^^^ 



For in-cla^s objective^C.r.r'. trainees list a skill sequence 

,' '.' 7 ° ' • 
for one ehird for one aeademic year. Teachers are sho,wn 

during training sessions how to expand and/or adapt e)^arit 



curricula to construct such a sequence. To meet criterion on 
this objective, the skills must be expressed as ; observabl e 
behaviors and beS^quehtl al ly ordered as judged by , 
trainers. ' ^ ' ^ ^ 

Ih-class objective tr.l.Z. is a slinulatlon of the preliminary 
assessment. As In the . USE program trainees practice assessing . 

child skills through role play before assessing the actual child. 

_ J _ _ _ - ' ' - - ■-- - 

Participants meet criteria If they record ehl 1 d responses as 

they' are performed and check skills more than one time. The 

purpose of this assessment Is td^ pinpoint a target skill for 



which the t ra 1 n e e : w 1 1 1 wri t e a program. Train e e s mus t , therefo re , 

assess each ski 1 1 In their sequence. - . , ' 

- ^ V . - - ; : : _ _ ■ ■ 
Tn fiplH nhjprtivp F.1.1. trainees conduct t he preli mi n ary 



assessment with an actual child. Trainees meet criterion by 
submitting their checklist of skills showing the resul ts of the 
assessment. 

As suggested by the objecti ves , parti ci pants, apply procedures 
between training ,sess1f ns during their own work and bring their 
experl ences back to class for discussion,' suggestions and 
revi si on . • ' ' . 



Progress 1 s measured 1i1 four ways : 1 ) wri tten pre and por .tests 
on didactic content are administered; 2) teachers* application 
of teaching procedures 1 s observed In class (application of 
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Figure 2 
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Activity 


Criteria 




Number trials 

BEFORE MET 


.1.1 

1ST SKILL SEQUENCE^ 
OR 1 CHILD FOR 1 
fADEMIC YEAR 


•> 

A. SKILLS EXPRESSED AS 

"Observable. BEHAVIORS 

Bi SKILLS IN -SEQUENCE AS* 
dUDGlS BY TRAINER ' . 






.1.27' 

IMOLATE PRELIMINARY 
SSESSMEHT 


A. RECORDS AS CHILD 
PERFORMS, OR AFTER 
EACH TASK 




> 




B. CHECKS SKILLS' MORE THAN - 
7 ONE TIM^ • 






.1.1 

ONDUCT PRELlillNARY 
SSESSMENT . 


SUBMIT CHECKL"l\sf . . * 
SHOW INS RESULTS' - < ' ' - 










— 7^ 


— ^ 
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procedures in the field Is observed for a sample of parti ci parit*sj ; ■ 

3) written work, such as task analyses arid data syste'ms are 

evaluated with respeet to predetermined criteria; and 4>) child' 

perfbrmariee data, submitted by teachers, are evaluated with: 

Z^^R?^* ProSf'^ss t^^ objectives. Iri additldrt 

to these measures , participants periodically rate their satis- 

faction with the training program: * , ^ ' 

Training results are reported for severi cycles and are 
. .. ' . ' 

grouped for reporting purposes by age of children^ taught. 

Sixty-two headstart, preschool and day care professionals * 

constitute on-e^groupi eleven Iciridergarteri arid early elementary 

and special education teachers constitute the other; 

. ' '. ^ ]' ' . ■ 

Inserviee length varied "for each .cycle, ranging from two . ■ 



to four h^urs per session with five to ten sessions; therefore, 
the number- of content units and aesighei*^ objectives also varied 
Cdn-sequehtTy , hot all \eval uati oh measures were applied to ai 1 

cycles, J _ ; • 

Table 1 shows knowl edge^hange data^ a-s measured by the 
/ differehee iri pre ari.d posttest scores,; -.In most 'cycl-es , .p^re- 
f^sts were adini^istered at the begi^iiriirig arid pdsttests at the 
end of, a session." The mean gain score (postt^esf seere - 
pretest scdre-5 for early elementary teachers was 33 percentage 
pelrits;' Mean posttest scores are shown iri additiori to gain 
scores , because posttest data Orily: were available for day are 
professiorials. For the 39 day care, professionals who took - 
po|ttests , the mean, posttest score- was '79% ,eorreGt,4, Tha 11' -' 
;e 1 enien t a ry . te a c h e r s' s c o re d a. ntfe a ^ o f 8 2 % c 0 r rs c t . - J<ri ow 1 e d'ge ' V 



/ 



. _ - e 
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change was yarlabie aer'd^s trainees » and tKis measure of ' 
perfbrmance will be discussed later;__ , V 

In VeveraT USE cycles a performance probe was given tefdre. 
and after tralhihg; The a teaching si mttlati on with 

■ >■ • » * ' • * 

* _■ _ . _ . ■ . ] 

a standardjized task arid .a set of standardized' learner responses. 

jeacKers'. rates of praise, descriptive praise and contacts ' 

to Off-task children werev measure*. Twenty-five teaehers parti- 

, cipated In t-he- probe. Teachers met "eri teri a for 31% of the 75 
*otaT>ob3«6ti4^' prior »to training and . 89%. subsequent to -train ihg. 

Table ^ shows ^.he mean percent of performance obje^tiv^'es 
met by- the itrain?^ groups. This percent was derived by dividing 
the- sum of thel^baectives assigned to-eaph trainee int&^the 
number of objeetive's ebmpleted' during the cycle. Thus. 89% 
of the 157 in iclass objectives were rtiet by. the day care pro- 
fessional s while the mainstre&med early , el eme-ntary teachers met 
76% 0? 21 objectives. Day care professionals, met .84% of ?he; ' V 
131 field objectives, and the ^arly el emeht^ry teachers comple-ted 

' 61% of .the 38'assigned. 

Ghild perforinancei shown in th4 third column >A:^able-2, 

^.was judged by t^/b independent evaluators -according to these 
def init-ians: ^ 1 ) ma.de pr ogres s thre> of \the f oor^ 4nest , >• 
reeeht data pbtrits S:hdwe»d iropr^ovement fro pretest, baseline, / 
eOr^^irs^ sessioh:^and he deereasihg tr^ was^^vident^ 

• case of programs wi th succes:sive steps, movemer;j.t to a more 
diffieoit step." was considered progress over baseline,^ unless the 
child was at criteria , bh .al T .^eps u-pon initial \pre-sentat^^^^ ■' • 
and there was nb protest 'data ).; |) m a^'i n 6 pr b g r s s b r 1 n s u f f 1 c i^n t 
data the data showed no Gh|fl^ in skill from pjetesti base.Tihe . 
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157 



Met 
8 



21 



76^ 



. or first session^ or the data were Ipot sufficient to judge progress 
or 3) regressed the data showed loss of sfcill for three of 
the four most Fec^nt data points (from baseline, pretest or first 
sessiort)and-no increasing trend-was evident. Si xty. percent of 
ejlildren taught by the day care professionals and sixty seven 
percent of tftose taught by the early el^mSntary teachers jnade . 
progress in the instructional programs implemenLed- during training. 
The remaining 'ehiidreh (49% taught by day 'eare teachers and 33| 
taught by elernentary teachers) made no progress or there were^ 

_ _m _ _ _ 

Insufficient data to judge the occurrence of progress. , ' 

' ehild performance was -determined, frtfm traihee-repdrted dat'a: 
To ensure the data were accurate, trainers observed a sainple 
of 12% of trainees on sHe and recorded bpth taac'her performance 
and child perfdrmahce. Mean trainer-"trginee agreement was 100%. 

Reliability of recording was also estimated by recording 
Hata from audiotapes of teaching sessions submitted b-y 8% 6f 
the trainees. The mean percent of jigreement between teache-r 
reported data and the independen't ratings of the tapes was 76%. . 

Child peijformancie data were considered critical to evaluation 
of trairiihg since the training was intended to assist teachers 
In in;|^;ucting. children. If what was talight during training 
did nbt generalize to the cl assroomV and i f what the' teacher 
applied in the classrbdm did ndt have salutary effects on the 
children, the validity of the ihserv.ice training would be 

•• • * 

questionable. On-going evaluation of child performance during 
training focused attention on- the^ teachers* classroom needs. 
In addition, child performance data facilitated the trainer's 
role 9S cbjhsultarit as well as evaluatbri Children's i nstructi ohal 
programs were designed to fit children's skills and altered 



as their skills changed. By mdni tdhing child progress ^ata^ * 
teacher and 'trainer examined program effects oh children.' 
The emphasis in the process of evaluation was shifted from 
Judgment of the teacher as good or b^d to refinement of ihstruetiohal 
prbgrams>ahd teaching skills to assist children. 5 

Tifie.re is evideaG^ helpful^,' V 

At the conclusion of each unit* trainees were asked to rate 
the content and interest level of the training* on the form 

shown in Figure 3, Thirty-five percent of all trainees rated 

V 7 _ -- 

content as 3 (they "learned something) while 52% gave a 4, rating 

(theyiearned a lot). Thirty-two perce.at of the trainees 

\rankej the training 3 (Interesting) while 62% ranked it 4, or 

very Interesting. 

to evaluate durability of the training, follow up data 
w'^re obtaTned for 83% of trainees by questionnaires mailed six 
weeks following the end of training. Sixty-seven percent of the 
52 teachers reported that what they learned in the training 
program was "very useful;'' 69% said; they l,earhed "a great deal;'* 
56% reported that they used what they learned "often;" and 73% 
reported maximum possible satisfaction with the program (they 
"liked it a lotp") 0f those who responded, 60% used their program 
with other children. A total of 121 other children were taught, 
twenty-five percent of the teachers responding developed a total 
of 44 hew programs . 

In evaluating the results of this and other inservice efforts, 
>^the variabl e of mdtivatidh merits discussion. Motivation is 
particularly important in training programs such as USE and URE 
which require active performance froir; trainees. The incentive 
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PMTiCIPi'S ill OF llNii UIIIT 



A. From the iiATERiAl covered, \K 



LEARNED ■ LEARIB' . LEARNED , LEARNED ., UON'TlM OR DON'T 
NOTHING' • VERY LITTLE ' SOMETHING A LOT WISH TO ANSWER . 



B.^I THOUGHT THE SESSION WAS! 



^ - EXTREMELY BORING INTERESTING VERY ^ JON T.KNOW OR DON T 
BORING ' INTERESTING WISH TO ANSWER. 



to; perform well during iriserviee training is probably, less than 
the motivation to aehieve in preserviee.trafhirigi ^thefi icburse 
eredi t- and eerti fi cati on depend upon successful "perforniance . 
Ihservice trainingMs often required but not accredite.di if 
qredits are givert» they may be eohtihgeht upon attendance rather 
than performance-. The majority of teachers who participated .in 
USE or URE inservi ce training received no credit for training; 
A few were required to obtain ah' assigned number of ihservice 
training hours, a school system requirement. These^ hpurs;^ cdul d ^ 
have been obtained from any of a variety of experiences, ^ftrahy 
tf- which required no participation except attendance. The 
suspicion that motivation a"ffects performance^during tra.ining- 
is supported by a . comparison of training results from, inservi ce 
cytles with the^ resul ts *df a URE dyele conducted for. course . 
credit, in special education at a Nashvi 1 1 e. urri vers i ty .- The 
nine undergraduate and ^graduate studerrt's ^ro1leiid;.met 100% 
of the 69 assigned field objectives, 99% of the ' 58 , ass i gned 

- ■ - _ _ _ •■ . ' ,3 

in-cla$s Objectives and f i ve of the s i x children they instructed 
made progress: Performance in this cycle surpassed -that in any " 

inservice cycle.' There we^e, of course , many" vafT^bl es ""bes ides 

. - - ' •:. - ■) _ - „ _ _ ■ ■ ■ 

motivation that differed between the preservice and ins-ervice 

cyelesi^ The marked difference in resul ts neverthe.les^^.suggests 

that further |xploration of the\infl uence of motivation bh 

trainee performance may be warranted. ' 

If pefformarrce is generall-y better when credit depend?* upon 



performance- rather than attendance* inservice credits shOuldi 
perhaps, flepehd upon performance. A majpr change in delivery of 

-15- 



^ ■ >i • ■ ■ ^ . • 

Inservlte trajnl rf^woul d be necessary ^ because appr0j3riate per-, 
form&nce would have to be def i ned and^measured . ThiSjWOuld be art 
expensive -but worthwhile- undertaking If improvement in skJll 4 
acquisition resulted. 

__ ___ ...__ . * ^. ■ ^V- _ ' > -_■_ -_ ,• 
A-major Impvediment to the use of performance^ measures is 

that evalljatidh of knowledge change is much cheaper. Knowledge 

change can be' evaluated; by pr^e and ^posttests. tJhf ortuhately , 

changes/in kno\(*1edge d^ not guarantee changes i.n skill acquis.ltion 

\r\ a survey of 97 studies and eval uatidn, reports of teacher 



ihservice, Lawrence (1974) found that Rhowledg^ based objectives 
were^ more likely to be^met than performance objectives. In the 
USE training cycles ^ the relationship between knowledge and per- 
formance was '.questionable . trainees #dm three cycles with pdsttest 
data we-re ranked' by meaft posttest score, and by percent of 
objectives completed. Only half of those in the top five in 
knowledge measures w%re among the top five aehievars df^per- 

: ■ 'V-' 

formance ob jecti ves 
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. Evalu^tiWVih tTe fieTd based training model s^ although 

e^xpenstve, serves as the basis /for helping trainees^ to acquire 
new skills. If training is a bn^e-time occurrence, it is likely 
' ' that evaluatidn Will bg^xtraneous to the training process, 

for data analysis usually occurs only- after training has ended. 
When training alternates with work in, the f i el d, eval uati oh 
' occurs' at several -levels and the-results of evaluation are 
Incorporated into the training ebhtetit. Firsts parti ci'pants 
practice skills in class before applying them in the field." 

■ • - ■ -16- . ; . . 
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•Their beHavibr is observed arid measured ahd fee^lback is given 

during thp session. Remedial practice can occur if the results 

of evaluation indicate that skills have not yet be€?v- mastered. ' 

Second, participants bring products of their field work tb'elasSi 
. Trainers not only eva1ua?e prod'ucts but also^assist partici- 
I, paries in makijig an.y rieeessary revi^ionsi FinaTjly* performance 

feedback accompah-ies observation of trainees in the field. 

Both the pr-ocess and products, of evaluation at every leva! serve 

to assist paptieipahts in masiery of skills. 

In other words, the fiel.d based model ihcorpo?*ates supportive 

consultation into inservice training. The trainers act as 
' consul tants rather than as lecturers or judges. Such support 

is critical for mai ns treamed teachers^ who have little prib^r 
. . experience in direct i ns tructfpn^on managing behavior problems. 

An additional provisibti for consu ttation was made in one cycle. 

Special educatbrs who had 'al ready aeqtiired many of the skills 
'addressed in the training arranged' to act as cohsjiltants to 

' ; _ _ _ _ ■ __ -J. ■_ _ ' ___ 

^ participating^ mainnreamed edAJcation teachers. This type of , 
^ 'Participation hot only broadene(^ special educatdVs' skills^ b>ut^ 
* also str^ngthfined the schooj sys tim ' s suppprt network. 

------ - - - - - - ■- .y. - -■- 

The field based model can help teachers' to apply the skills 
^ addressed during training in the classroom. The model may 

require a greater commitment of time and, therefore^ nioney than 
one-time inservice- el^fo'rts . The model , \owever, offers trai;nees 
the b|pbrtunity to receive expert assistance in preparing 
to apply new techniques and materials 1n their own classrooms 
and to receive assistance 1n evaluating their efforts durring and 

-l7- • 



after application. To the extent that thi s iiibdel fac'i 1 itates 
geherajizatlbh of^kills from the Inservlce setting into the 
classroom, the results are worth the time and effort. 
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